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Blest in thy song, and blest in every grace 
‘That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair. 
SHENSTONE. 
* * o 
**A marvellously proper gentleman, not over young, 
nor wild—rather sad than merry, and yet not sad enough 


to damp our joys—most pleased when pleasing, and hap- 
py in the happiness of others.” 


7 


For upwards of a quarter of a century, Braham has 
held undisputed sway in the vocal world. Hill, Phillips, 
Horn, Cook, and numberless aspirants, have never ap- 
proached a rivalry; and even Sinclair and Incledon have 
been confessedly his inferiors. ‘*A man’s voice,” says Quin, 








“can’t last for ever, and is often the worse for 30 years’ 

practice ;’’"—perhaps a reflection of this nature induced the 

gubject of the present memoir to resign his quiet depart- 
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men! of a concert singer, to involve himself in the turmoils 
of a theatre. 

Of Mr. SAPio we kuow little; and as it is not our cus- 
tom to state, as ‘acts, those morsels of information that we 
extract from casual inquiry, our biography may prove 
meagre; but what we do state, our readers may rely upon 

Had it rested with ourselves, we should have assuredly 
delayed the memoir of this gentleman, till a more fre- 
quent exercise of his powers had enabled us to have formed 
a more correct estimate of his talent; and until longer con- 
tinuance in the dramatic world had given us greater faci- 
lities of acquiring information respecting him. 

Mr. Sarto, who is a descendant of an Italian family, of 
great respectability, was born in London, in the year 1732; 
his family are musical, and inherit the genius of their 
country in that particular; our hero’s early habits made 
him a musician, and it became to him rather as a language 
that he intuitively studied, than as a science that he pain- 
fully pursued. The children of musicians usually possess 
what is termed ‘good ears,’’ a thing which is not to be sup- 
posed to be a heir loom from nature, but an acquirement 


from the continual hearing of musical sounds, when the 


, 
ear is yet in embryo, and when we imbibe without percep- 
tion—the acquisition of the grounds of music thus become 
as easy as the acquirement of language, and we every day 
add to the stock of our information without perceiving our 
gradual improvement. 

Music was, however, not the only study to which the 
infant mind of our hero was directed ; he received a good 
education, and became master of the French and Italian 
lauguages, which he speaks with the same flucucy as that 
of his mother country. 

Mr. Sapio and Madame Vestris are the only two 
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English performers that can support a line of characters in 
the Parisian, Roman, and London Theatres: a thing, 
lightly as some persons think of the acquirement of lan- 
guages, highly creditable to the industry of these individuals. 
‘The lady we have named, has sustained the station of 
Prima Donna, we believe, both in Italy and France; and 
Mr. Sapio has had an offer to fill the male department in 
both of those countries, The Italian Opera-House in Lon- 
don has also long wished for our hero’s services, and 
Mr. Benelli and Mr. Sapio, we are informed, were in actual 
treaty. 

Mr. Sapio was long known as a concert singer, and in 
that capacity few performers ever obtained greater estima- 
tion; but the concert room does not represent the public, 
and the fiat of the one often differs widely from that of the 
other. ‘The concert is, generaily speaking, confined to the 
opulent ; and the retired butcher, whose profits have ren- 
dered him prodigal, may be seen in silent misery with his 
amiable consort, who goes thither because it is genteel, 
when the real connoisseur is frequently from poverty 
obliged to absent himself—indeed, the price of admission is 
a serious evil. Persons of rank and taste may consider 
half a guinea or a guinea, as little for a musical treat, and 
persons of riches and no taste may consider that sum well 
expended for the pleasure of a seat with their superiors— 
the consequences may be easily foreseen. ‘The concert 
room becomes no just criterion of the merits of a singer, 
because the majority of its visitors are not persons capable 
of judging: it is the only entertainment where the rich 
vulgar can absolutely intermingle with the patricians: the 
palisade of a private box keeps her Grace from con- 
tamination in the theatre, whilst Mrs. Greasy of Leaden- 
hall Market may have a place actually beside her in the 
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concert room. When we say this, we do uot mean to infer 
that the praises bestowed upon Mr. Sario, as a concert 
singer, were unmerited: but we are generalizing the sub- 
ject, and denying that « name, in that capacity, is any gene- 
ral warranty of merit. 

The public have, for two or three years, had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of Mr. Sapio’s capabilities at the Orato- 
rios, where he impressed us with a high opinion of his 
science, and his taste; and where, in the more solemn and 
affecting parts of sacred melody, we always held him supe- 
rior to Braham, who shines more where animation ji 
requisite. 

Mr. Sapio’s friends have long urged him to attempt the 
stage, and he strenuously resisted their wishes, from a feat 
of his incapacity as an actor. When he beheld Braham 


and Sinclair, we should suppose he could fear little rivalry 


in that particular ; but, it appears, Mr. Sapio’s zood sens 
would not suffer him to be content with barely arriving at 
their cold insipidity of enunciation. A correspondent in 
forms us that Mr. Smart (a professor of elocution, of learn- 
ing and eminence) became our hero’s preceptor; we do not 


vouch for the fact; but if so, it is by no means discredit- 
able to Mr. Sapio: he has had few opportunities of acquir- 
ing elocutionary power, and he was right not to present 


] 


himself before the public, until he had acquired a delivery 


that was at least inoffensive, and a mode of action calcu 
lated tu impress and not disgust. 


In 1824, Mr. Sapio started to the north, and commenced 
his dramatic career in Edinburgh, where he obtained 
many friends and admirers; and after this necessary precu 


sory step, he concluded an engagement at Drury-Lane Vhe- 





atre, at (saith the Green-room ) twenty guineas per 


} 


made his first appearance in The Scraskier, in The Siege 
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of Belgrade, on the lstof December, in that year. Dramatic 
interest had not been so much excited by the first appear- 
ance of any singer (save Miss Wilson) as on that occasion : 
a crowded house shewed the state of public anticipation ; 
and an enthusiastic reception its estimation of his vocal 
powers. 

The ease with which Mr. Sapio entered upon the dra- 
matic part of his task, certainly surprised us: since that 
period, he has performed Henry Bertram in Guy Manner- 
ing, Prince Orlando in The Cabinet, and The Dey, (Fall of 
Algvers.) Since which, we are informed, that mass of 
(let our readers fill up the chasm) Elliston, has thought 
fit to bicker with, and shelve our hero. 

The Vauxhall proprietors, who are determined this year 
to out-do all their former out-doings, have offered im- 
mense terms to Mr. Sapiro, but with a prudent regard for 
hig own fame, he has declined their proffers. 

So much for the career of our hero in the metropulis, 
and we now turn to a consideration of those talents 
by which he has acquired the patronage of the public. 
Mr. Saeto is a singer by acquirement rather than by 
nature ; his voice is neither extensive nor strong, nor is 
its tone naturally good. It has neither the flexibility 
or sweetness of Sinclair’s, nor is it managed with as much 
skill as Braham’s ; yet it is indubitably much superior to 
Braham’s (now) in tone, and directed by more science and 
attention, than ever fell to the share of the Scotch vocalist. 
The principal error of Mr. Sapio appears to be, a love fcr 
the bravura. We know that in Henry Bertram he rested 
his hopes entirely on the introduced song of ‘* Scots wha 
hae wi Wallace bled,” and auticipated little from the bal- 
lad ; when, in fact, he succeeded eminently in the latter, 
whilst in the former his failure was dreadful ; his voice ac- 
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tually broke >» in the attempt nergetic. When 


will singers learn that noise is el is? His song ot 
The Kose and the Lily,in The Seraskier, is, in parts, ex- 
tremely beautiful; so is his executic f the [talian air, 
*¢ My heart with love is beating.” His trumpet-song was 





by no means a happy effort; he wants physical power for 
such an attempt. 

In Orlando, we admired the quiet unobtrusive beauty of 
his style of singing ‘* The Beautiful Maid,” and the im- 
pressive aciing of his duet with Miss Stephens ; we can- 
h be- 
came discordant from the singer’s foreing his natural 


not extend the same praise to th 





voice beyond its limit, instead of resorting to his falsetto. 
The polacca was a happier effort than we had anticipated, 
but injured by a redundancy of action ; aud here we must 


remark, that on the second and third tition of this 


song, he used exactly the same action to the different pas- 
sages ; a poverty of invention unpardonable in an actor, 
whilst the repetition of the same cadences were as derog 

tory to his talents as asinger. Whilst naming wh 





Sapio cannot do, in the energetic parts of opera, it is but 
fair we should particularise his duet with Horn, in 7 


Dey of Algiers, (we have forgotten the n 





was a fine, bold, animated effort, ‘rit of SAPIO’s 





singing may be imagined, wheu we say it roused the torpic 





Mr. Horn into effort. Our hero’s execution of Yes, 


decreed, in that miserable production, is also excellent; 


nor did he fail to sustain his fame in a duet of consider- 
able difficulty, with that extraordinary musical phenome- 
non, Miss Stephens. 

Mr. Sapio’s voice is a tenor of ordinary compass ; his 
falsettu is not peculiarly pleasing to us ; but this may arise 
from our admiring no teigued voice that does not blend 
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with the natural one; his shake is evideutly deficient ; it 
is neither steady, nor brilliant. We will allow him all the 
drawbacks that novelty of situation are likely to have 
thrown upon his assumptions; but, we must remark, as 
we nave already said of Pearman, that Mr. Sapiro wants 
natural qualifications to render him a great singer—he is 
a good oue. His graces are generally effective, and always 
introduced with a proper attention to the literary, as well 
as the musical construction of his songs. 

As an actor, Mr. Sario has much to unlearn : he is too 
abundant in his action, and too foreign (if we may be al- 
lowed the term,) in his general deportment: he is, how- 
ever, far beyond most of the singers of the day already, 
and a little attention will render him an ornament to the 
stage, in this particular. Redundancy is the fault of the 
French school, and this is the model which Mr. Sapie 
seems to have studied from. His delivery is emphatic aud 
pleasing ; but he should remember that continual empha- 
sis is destructive of, rather than conducive to, effect. 

Mr. Sario is about 5 feet 8 inches in height; of a dark 
complexion, dark hair and eyes; his features are expres- 
sive, his figure slight and symmetrical, and his whole ap- 


yearice prepossessing 
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&e. &e. 


POETICAL EXTRACTS 
FROM 


@ Comedian’s Commonzeplace Book. 


ty 


No. II. 
(Written on quitting England, in 1820.) 


Farewell, thou loved country ; forsaken I wander, 
To seek, in a far distant clime, a new home ; 
But the dear native hills that now fade from me, yonder, 
Shall still be remember’d, wherever I roam. 
When afar I have travell’d beyond the wide ocean, 
And some new scene of pleasure and beauty I find, 
*Midst the joy of my bosom some tender emotion 
Will bring to my view the dear scenes left behind. 


Tho’ beauteous this spot, J shall cry—** I remember 
A fairer, a far dearer prospect of bliss ; 
Oh! the darkest, the gloomiest night of December, 
At home, was more dear than a May-day in this.”’ 
If I pledge me the cup to the friends I’ ve deserted, 
Those friends are not near me, to pledge me again 
Or lonely in solitude sigh broken-hearted, 
No soothing of friendship will soften my pain. 
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Perchance at some long distant period returning, 
Again I may visit my dear native shore, 

When fond hearts no more for their lost one are burning, 
And come but to hear those dear friends are no more. 

I shall traverse the spot where in boyhoed I gambol’d, 
Deserted those spots by the friends that I loved, 

I shall wander again o’er the groves where I rambled 
When young with the girl of my heart I have roved 


Dark grows the night, and no more my strain’d eyes view 
The land I adore, the loved land of my birth, 
Oh! land of my fathers, how dearly I prize you, 
Thou fairest, thou happiest spot upon earth. 
Lost to thy blisses, remembrance shall bring me 
The days of enjoyment I’ve known on thy shore, 
And tho’ rude be my fortune, wheree’er it may fling me, 
I'll turn to the shrine I shall ever adore. 
Witiram Lexan REDE. 


A WOOD-EN MANAGER. 


At a late representation of Macbeth, in a commercial 
city, in the west of England, a mistake arose respecting 
the entrance of Malcolm, in the last scene, after the death 
of Macbeth, in consequence of Macbeth and Macduff 
agreeing to omit the dying speech of Macbeth, which in- 
tention they had not made known to Malcolm, who was 
anxiously waiting at the wings for his cue, (the last 
words of Macbeth’s dying speech.) Malcolm not coming 
on immediately when Macbeth fell, so enraged Macduff, 
(the Woop-en Silage Manager) that he handed the name 
of Malcolm to the audience, as the person who kept the 
stage waiting. Malcolm, somewhat nettled at being con- 
sidered inattentive to his duty, entered, and addressed 
the audience, explaining that the conclusion of Macbeth’s 
speech, after he fell, was the time of his entrance, and 
which speech Macbeth had omitted. The appeal was 
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well received. Macduff immediately ordered the cur 
and appearing in front of it, addressed 


the audience as foilows:--** Ladies and Gentlemen, the 





tain to be droppe« 


statement just made to you by Mr. ( Malcolm ) wag 
incorrect; it being his duty to enter immediately on the 
fall of Macbeth, as Macbeth docs not speak after he is dead.’ 
This wise address was received, as might be expected, 
with bursts of mingled laughter and hisses. 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, IN AMERICA. 





A gentleman told Cooke, that Mr 


ddison, the 
President of the United States, purposed to come from 
Washington to Baltimore, to see him act. ‘If he does, 
1’il be damn’d if I play before him. t! 1! Ge 

Frederick Cooke, who have acted before the Majesty of 
Great Britain—I play before your Yankee President! 
No---I’ll go forward to the audience, and say, * Ladies 
and gentlemen, the King of the Yankee Doodles has come 
to see me act.—._Me,—me, George Frederick Cox 





wre 
rs 





who have stood before my Royal Master, George the 
Third, and received his imperial approbation! And shall 
I exert myself to play before one of his rebellious sub- 
jects, who arrogates kingly state, in defiance of his mas- 
ter ?? No, it is degradation enough to play before 
rebels, but I'll not go on for the amusement of a King of 
Rebels, the contemptible King of the Yankee Doodles.”’ 





WILL OF SYLVESTER DAGGERW OOD. 


First. I, Sylvester Daggerwood, being of sound mind, 
but infirm of body, bequeath my immortal part to “* that 
power above, which that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
through all her works,”’ humbly solici 
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my MSS., my parts, &c. &c.; as to the rest of my 
worldly property, he will find it contained in my snuff 
box. 

Thirdly. I give and bequeath all my vices and errors 
(call them what you will) to those headstrong youths, 
who, having read my memoirs, will not profit by them; 
but first request they will bury them in the grave with 
me, or sink them in the river Lethe, where, hereafter, 
should they dig or fish them up, I entreat them not to 
consider them as mine, but their own by adoption. 

Fourthly. To the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
G. C—— the younger, I bequeath my forgiveness, on 
condition he puts a stop to the further degradation of the 
ancient and honourable name of Daggerwood. 

Fifthly. To my brothers and sisters, of provincial com- 
panies, I give and bequeath prudence, economy, sobri- 
ety, diligence in their vocations, short journeys, good 
benefits, and good salaries,—but no shares. 

Sixthly. To the London performers, I bequeath my 
earnest advice—a residence at home, less cupidity, and a 
readiness to assist their country brethren, (which some of 
them possess)—which if they reject, I bequeath them 
long and fatiguing journeys, empty coffers from empty 





benches. 

Seventhly. To the private theatricals 1 give and be- 
queath a total suppression, as the original foundation of 
many serious calamities. 

Eighthly. To the parents and guardians of those youths 
who frequent them, I bequeath the eyes of a lynx, the 
frequent use of the horse-whip, and a total denial of 
pocket-money. 

Ninthly. To the winter theatres, the use of Shakes- 
peare and old comedies—more sense with less pageantry. 

Tenthly. To Astley’s, Circus, &c., more plots to their 
pieces, with less glare. 

Eleventhly. To those masters and misses who attempt 
the stage, a good birch-rod, close confinement, and 
doctor Pangloss for a tutor 
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Twelfihly. To the parentsand guardians of those Lili- 


putians who encourage them—lI give and bequeath dis- 





appointment to their hopes, a late repentance and St. 


Luke’s. Given under my Hand and Seal, this Ist of 
April, 1796. 


SyLvesTER DaGGERwoop. 
Wiinessed by Tuomas Tac, 
WiILtiAM Wrage, 
Ben Bopratr. 
Examined, L. R. 


Se ene 


FOOTIANA. 


We have extracted the following anecdotes and bon 
mots of the English Aristophanes, from a scarce pamphlet 
obtained by the kindness of a friend, entitled Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Samuer Foote, Esq. (Bew, 
Patcraoster Row, 1777.) Asa memoir, the book is worth- 
less ; eulogy is not history ; but, as it contains many thea- 
trical facts, it is valuable. The few anecdotes we have 
extracted, will not be found among the hacknied ones 
that bear his name. 

Foote, in all his pieces, where he has introduced a 
Scotchman, has been very severe on that nation; it was 
from no antipathy he had to them, but jokes more readily 
sprang up from satire than panegyric, and he was one of 
that sort, that he would rather lose his friend than his jest. 
In the Devil upon Two Sticks, where two physicians are 
discoursing together, the one Scotch and the other Irish, 
a stander-by asks, if botany is nota dry study in Scotland ; 
to which the L[rishman replies, ** ‘To be sure it is, for they 
have nothing but dried herbs; the devil a green one will 
grow there. Why, all their cabbages are thistles, and 
even those they raise in hot beds.”’ 

When Foote heard of Sir Francis Blake Delaval’s 
death, the shock of losing so intimate a friend had such 
an effect on his spirits, that he burst into tears, retired to 
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his room, and saw no company for two days: the third 
day, Jewel, his treasurer, calling in upon him, he asked 
him, with swollen eyes, what time would the burial be ? 
* Not till next week, Sir,’’ replied the other, ** as I hear 
the surgeons are first to dissect his head.’’ This last 
word recovered the wii’s fancy, and repeating it with 
some surprise, he asked, ‘* And what the devil will they 





get there? Lam sure,’’ says he, ** IT have known poor 
frank these five and twenty years, and I never could find 
any thing iv it.’ 

When Mr. Feoie’s piece of the Minor was first brought 


out, some of the clergy took umbrage at a passage in it, 
which Mrs. Cole speaks, viz. ** had it not been for him, I 


” 





had been a lost sheep, 
troduce any part of the Scriptures on the stage in buffoon- 
ery. The play was then performing, consequently had 
received the approbation of the chamberlain. The bishop 
of London, it is said, sent for Mr. Foote, and remon- 


him on the impropriety ; Foote assured his 


saying, that it was wrong to in- 





strated with 
lordship it should be altered on the next representation, 
which was accerdingly done; for when he came to that 
*¢ had it not been for him, I had been a lost 





tine, he sai 
mution.”” 
Foote being one night very merry at the Bedford cof- 
fee-house, the conversation happened to turn on the abili- 
ties of Mr. Garrick, as an actor, when,amongst many 
compliments to that celebrated performer, it was ob- 
served as somewhat extraordinary, that though he was so 
excellent an actor himself, he was far from being lucky 
in his pupils. ‘* Why yes,’’ replies Foote, ** he is some- 
thing like the famous running-horse Childers; the best 
n England himself, but could never get a colt.’” 
When Foote first heard of doctor Blair’s writing notes 
to Ossian, (a performance, the reality of which has been 
doubted.) he observed, that the booksellers o gh to allow 
a great discount to the purchasers. ‘* Why so,’’ says a 


‘ 
gentleman present. ** Because,’’ says he, ‘ they are 


I 
racer i 


. . 
notes of enormous long credit. 


At the time of the Jubilee at Swatford, planned and 
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conducted by Mr. Garrick, in honour of Shakespeare, 
the weather in general (though early in September) turn- 
ed out very bad; particularly the day appointed for the 
public procession, which obliged that part of the cere- 
mony to be dispensed with. Garrick meeting Foote on 
the morning of this day in the public breakfasting-room, 
just in the moment of a very heavy shower of rain, ‘‘ Well, 
Sam,”’ says he, rather disappeintedly, ‘‘ what do you 
think of this?’’ ‘* Think of it,’’ says Foote: ‘* why, I 
think, it is God’s revenge against vanity.”’ 
\ Foote and the Delavals being out one night playing 
their pranks, and kicking up a dust, got into a squabble 
ata house of ill fame, and were going to throw the land- 
lady out of window, after having demolished a number of 
bowls and other china ware. A constable was sent for, 
and they were carried before Sir Thomas De Veil, who 
was then the acting justice for Westminster. Though 
Foote and his companions were well known to the justice, 
had they been called by their names, yet he was a 
stranger to their persons; he began to harangue them 
harshly, ‘* Come,’’ says he, ‘* good woman,” to the 
landlady, *‘ stand before me, and tell your story.’’ ‘* Aye, 
do,’’ says Foote, “tell the truth, and face the Devil,’’ 
pointing with his hat to Sir Thomas. However, the jus- 
tice, on hearing their names, settled the matter, and dis- 
charged the culprits. 

Foote being at supper one night at the Bedford coffee- 
house, just after Garrick had performed Macbeth, the 
conyersation very naturally turned on the merits of that 
great performer; when, after many eulogiums on the uni- 
versality of his powers, it was allowed that he was the 
first actor on any stage. ‘‘ Indeed, gentlemen,’ says 
Foote, “I do not think you have said half enough of him, 
for I think him not only the greatest actor on, but off* 
the stage,”’ 


* It was from this hint, perhaps, doctor Goldsmith took 
the idea of Garrick’s character, in his poem called, 
Retaliation. 
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Mr. Foote being asked his opinion of the Stratford 
Jubilee, replied, ** A Jubilee is a public invitation, 
urged by pufling, to go post without horses to an obscure 
borough without representatives; governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, who are no magistrates; to celebrate a 
great poet, whose own works have made him immortal, 
by an ode without poetry; music without melody; a din- 
ner without victuals; lodgings without beds; a crowd 
without company; a masquerade where half the people 
appeared bare-faced; a horse-race up to the knees in 
water; fire-works extinguished as soon as they were 
lighted; and a boarded booth, by way of amphitheatre, 
which was to be taken down in three days, and sold by 
public auction.”’ 

Mr. Foote walking up and down the rooms at Bath, a 
gentleman with him asked a third, a lady’s name just 
then passing by them; to which he replied, ‘* Brown, 
Sir.’’ “ Aye,”’ says Foote, staring at the lady, ‘* alove- 
ly Brown, indeed !”’ 

When Foote was told of Doctor B————n’s death, he 
said, he had cut his throat, to prove (multum in parvo) 
the rectitude of all his conclusions upon the manners and 
principles of the times, being the sum total of all his theo- 
retical divisions, reduced to this single and concise rule of 
practice. 

One day, where the wit was in company, the building 
of Richmond-bridge was the topic; a gentleman asked, 
what the piers were to be built of, wood or stone? ‘* Stone, 
to be sure,”’ says Foote, ‘‘ for there are too many wooden 
peers already in this country.’’ 

Foote, some time ago, took a house at Hammersmith, 
that was advertised to be completely furnished, But he 
had not been there long, before the cook complained there 
was never a rolling-pin. ‘* No,’’ said he, * then bring 
Which he accordingly 
did, of one of the mahogany bed-posts. The next day it 
was discovered there wanted a coal-scuitle ; and he sup 
vlied this deficiency with a drawer from a curious japan 


me a saw, I will soon make one.”’ 
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266 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 
chest of drawers. There was never a carpet in the par- 
Jour, and he ordered a new white cotton counterpane to 
be laid,to save the boards. His landlord paying him a 
visit, to inquire how he liked his new residence, was 
greatly astonished to find such disorder, as he considered 
it: he remonstrated to Mr. Foote, and complained of the 
injury his furniture had sustained; but the genius insisted 
upon it, all the complaint was on his side, considering the 
trouble he had been at, to supply those necessaries, not- 
withstanding he had advertised his house completely fur- 
nished. The landlord now threatened the law; and Foote 
threatened to take him off, saying, an auctioneer was a 
fruitful character. This last consideration weighed with 
the landlord, and he quietly put up with his loss. 

Mr. Foote was once asked, why learned men are to be 
found in rich men’s houses, and rich men never to be seen 
in those of the learned ? “* Why,’’ says he, “ the first know 
what they want, but the latter do not.”’ 

In all the disputes Foote used to have about the litera- 
ture of Scotland, he never would allow that any of them 
were deeply learned. ‘* I'll allow you,’’ says he, * they 
all have a mouthful of learning, but not one of them has 
a bellyful.”’ 

Foote having satirized the Scotch pretty severely, a 
gentleman asked, ‘* Why he hated that nation so much.” 
**Youare mistaken,’’ says Foote, “I don’t hate the Scotch, 
neither do I hate frogs, but I would have every thing keep 
to its native element.”’ 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


In answer to X. Y. Z., and numerous other Correspon- 
dents, we beg leave to state, that it was originally pro- 
posed to make twelve numbers complete a volume; but, 
as it has since been observed that the book would be very 
small, it is the intention of the Proprietors to make the 
volume consist of sixteen numbers. <A Vignette will be 
given in the seventeenth, and the Proprietors hope this 
deviation from their original plan will meet with the ap- 
probation of the Subscribers. Each volume will have an 
additional embellishment of a Vignette. 


We are obliged by Typo’s communication, but we think, 
when he reflects on the subject, that he will admit the 
impossibility of our giving the history of any individual 
without reference to their partners in the scene. In 
writing the life of Caesar, we presume he would not 
deem it extraneous to enter into some reflections on the 
character and motives of Brutus; why we should be re- 
stricted from a like course, we cannot immediately con- 
ceive. We stil] thank him for his letter; as we would 
rather receive the corrections or admonitions of a man of 
talent, than the eulogy of a fool. 


We do not set ourselves up as Dramatic Oracles, to 
answer all questions proposed to us; but it gives us plea- 
sure to assure G. S. that Mr. Samuel Johnson is still a 
member of the Haymarket Theatre, that he has recovered 
from his protracted and dangerous illness, and we ear- 
nestly look forward to seeing him again before the public 
in a state of convalescence. He only wants physical 
power to thrust the more hardy pretenders from the throne 
of Thalia. 


To K.L.T. We-attend to no letter, unless post paid. 
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We extract a verse from the effusion of a Corres 
dent, whose name, for his sake,we conceal, Our readers 
would pity us, did they know the quantity of trash w« 
have to wade through; the postage of which, too,is gene- 
rally unpaid; twopence a sheet is too much for wast 





paper. Butto our poet; after his exordi ror 
thus, in the Byronian stanza, 
Tallude to Kean, who deserveth praise, 
Let every body give him his due ; 
For we know by experience that he pla 
And that he decidedly plays matchless too. 


Therefore let us indite many a phrasé 
To esteem Kean, ere we bid him adicu. 
Whilst illuminating extraneous stages, 
He gains applause from the greatest sages ! 
Amongst whom, we presume, is our Correspondent 


On Mr. Jones, of Covent Garden. 
Nature amused herself one day, 
With modelling a man of clay ; 
Pleased with the figure she had form’d, 
With life his senseless breast she warm’d ; 
Placed in his hand the lively keys 
Of humour and the power to please ; 
Set sense and reason on their inmost thrones, 
Finish’d her task, and call’d the mixture Jones. 

WwW. L——; 


On Mr. Kine (formerly of Drury Lane Theatre) and Mr. 
RAYNER. 
Though King by the public’s applause was a gainer, 
Yet still, though a King, he wasnever a Reigner (Rayner). 
W L—--c. 
The joke on Knight appeared in our first or second 
number. 
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